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During  coming  months  farmers  will  be  making  their  plans  for  1938  operations. 
The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  give,  in  brief  form,  facts  and  information 
that  may  be  helpful  in  such  planning. 

Every  year  representatives  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  cooperate  in  preparing  an  outlook  report  of  this  kind.  A 
report  covering  the  1938  outlook  for  farm  family  living,  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  is  available  separately  in  printed  form. 

In  many  cases,  also,  a  State  outlook  report  is  prepared  which  will  contain  many 
local  details  not  included  in  this  general  statement.  Farmers  should  get  their 
own  State  reports  in  addition  to  this  one. 

Of  course  conditions  may  change  before  spring  and  plans  may  have  to  be  shaped 
to  fit  an  altered  situation.  Everyone  will  recognize  that  the  general  information 
set  forth  herein  must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  circumstances  and  of  one's  own 
particular  farm  business. 

A.   G.   BLACK, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Summary. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  economic  position  of  American  agriculture 
will  be  fairly  well  maintained  during  1938. 

Conditions  now  suggest  that  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products 
in  1938  probably  will  not  be  quite  so  favorable  as  it  has  been  during 
the  year  past,  although  conditions  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  probably  will  be  better  than  in  the  first  half.  The  foreign 
demand  for  American  farm  products  may  show  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  1938  although  the  military  operations  in  the  Orient  are  result- 
ing in  a  marked  reduction  in  our  trade  with  that  area. 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  average  slightly  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  also  are  expected  to  average  lower. 

Rising  costs  probably  will  mean  that  farmers  will  use  more  short- 
term  credit  in  1938,  but  the  supply  of  funds  apparently  will  be  ample 
and  interest  rates  low.  Farm  wages  and  other  costs,  including  prices 
of  building  materials,  machinery,  and  fertilizer,  will  probably  be 
somewhat  higher  next  year. 

Following  the  largest  cotton  crop  ever  grown,  the  world  has  its 
largest  supply  of  cotton  on  record.  Although  consumption  is  also 
heavy,  the  situation  of  American  cotton  producers  calls  for  decided 
caution  in  next  year's  planting. 

American  wheat  growers  have  been  able  to  sell  a  fairly  large  crop 
during  the  past  season  on  a  strong  market.*  The  export  situation  may 
not  be  so  favorable,  however,  in  the  year  beginning  next  July.  World 
wheat  acreage  is  still  large  and  with  average  yields  the  prospect  is 
for  lower  prices  this  next  season. 

The  tobacco  situation  in  1938,  from  the  growers'  standpoint,  will 
depend  largely  upon  their  ability  to  keep  their  1938  production  from 
getting  out  of  line  with  consumption. 

The  outlook  for  most  fruits  is  for  heavier  production,  especially  in 
the  citrus  industry. 

Another  large  output  of  commercial  truck  crops  is  expected  next 
year,  with  a  distinct  possibility  of  lower  prices. 

A  considerable  increase  in  sweetpotato  acreage  is  indicated  for 
next  year  and,  with  average  yields,  this  would  mean  a  large  crop  and 
lower  prices. 

If  the  acreage  of  potatoes  is  not  increased  in  1938  the  prospect  is 
for  about  an  average  crop  and  fairly  well-maintained  prices. 

Rice  growers  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  present  supply 
on  hand  is  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

The  prospect  for  flax  growers  is  favorable,  with  a  strong  demand, 
and  room  for  considerable  expansion  in  supplying  the  domestic 
market. 

Supplies  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seeds  are  very  small,  and  it  is  probable 
that  prices  will  still  be  fairly  high  through  the  coming  year. 
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IV  SUMMARY 

It  is  probable  that  peanut  production  will  again  be  large  in  1938 
and  that  prices  for  peanut  oil  in  1938-39  will  not  show  any  improve- 
ment. 

The  present  supply  of  dry  beans  is  very  large  and  the  prospect 
is  for  low  prices  unless  the  acreage  is  materially  reduced  next  season. 

The  production  of  tree  nuts  is  increasing  and  the  situation  is  marked 
by  an  increased  consumption  of  cashews,  a  decline  in  almonds,  and 
low  prices  for  walnuts  and  pecans. 

The  feed  outlook  is  more  favorable  for  livestock  raisers  than  it  has 
been  recently.  A  much  larger  supply  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
is  on  hand  than  last  season,  whereas  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed 
is  small.  Larger  quantities  of  millfeeds  will  be  available  and  the  hay 
crop  is  ample  except  in  parts  of  the  West. 

Fewer  but  heavier  hogs  will  come  to  market  during  this  next  season. 
More  pigs  probably  will  be  raised  in  1938  and  an  increase  in  slaughter 
supplies  will  begin  to  show  by  the  end  of  next  year  and  in  1939. 

With  more  feed  on  hand  larger  numbers  of  well-finished  cattle  will 
come  to  market  in  1938,  with  a  likelihood  of  some  decline  in  these 
prices.  Cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  are  expected  to 
be  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  will  probably  represent  the 
low  point  in  the  present  cycle  of  cattle  production.  Any  large  increase 
in  cattle  numbers  during  the  next  few  years  is  likely  to  lead  to  lower 
prices  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

More  fed  lambs  will  come  to  market  this  winter  than  last,  although 
probably  fewer  sheep  and  lambs  from  sources  other  than  feed  lots. 
Sheep  numbers  for  the  country  as  a  whole  probably  will  not  change 
greatly  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  wool  situation  has  not  changed  materially  in  a  year.  Next 
spring,  when  our  clip  will  come  to  market,  it  is  expected  that  world 
wool  supplies  will  be  slightly  larger  than  they  were  last  spring. 

The  market  for  mohair  ,has  been  rather  weak  recently  and  the 
prospect  is  for  somewhat  lessened  demand  next  season. 

This  winter  will  be  a  fairly  favorable  one  for  dairymen,  with  prices 
of  dairy  products  up  somewhat  and  feed  cheaper.  The  short-time 
outlook  is  favorable  and  the  outlook  for  a  longer  period  is  moderately 
so. 

With  a  better  feed  situation  more  chickens  will  be  hatched  next 
spring  and  laying  flocks  probably  will  be  built  up  from  the  very  low 
numbers  at  present. 

Production  of  turkeys  declined  this  year,  but  the  higher  prices  and 
cheaper  feed  probably  will  stimulate  a  larger  hatch  next  spring,  with 
the  possibility  of  lower  prices  in  the  fall  of  1938. 

During  the  next  few  years  prices  of  horses  and  mules  probably  will 
continue  on  a  fairly  high  level,  with  possibly  some  tendency  to  decline. 
In  about  three  years  the  increasing  number  of  colts  will  probably 
offset  the  disappearance  of  horses  and  mules. 
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The  General  Outlook 

Livestock  producers  face  a  somewhat  more  favorable  prospect  in 
1938  than  do  the  growers  of  the  principal  cash  crops.  The  feed 
supply  is  much  more  ample  than  a  year  ago,  and  prices  of  meat 
animals  and  dairy  products  are  likely  to  be  fairly  well  sustained. 

Some  of  the  money  crops,  especially  cotton,  have  been  so  large  this 
past  season,  that  burdensome  supplies  will  overshadow  the  coming- 
year's  market. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  various  fruit  and  truck  crops, 
growers  face  the  alternative  that  acreage  must  be  held  down  in  line 
with  normal  consumption  requirements,  or  they  may  have  to  sell 
large  crops  at  very  low  prices. 

The  major  production  problem  for  the  farm  business  in  the  coming- 
year  is  to  build  up  the  livestock  and  crop  lines  which  were  cut  by  the 
droughts,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  further  burdensome  surplus 
of  those  cash  crops  which  are  now  in  large  supply. 

Domestic  Demand  for  Farm  Products 

Every  product  that  is  sold  from  the  farm  must  find  a  buyer.  The 
probable  demand  is  one  of  those  things  that  a  farmer,  like  other  busi- 
ness men,  must  figure  on  when  making  plans  for  his  year's  operations. 

Conditions  now  suggest  that  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products 
in  1938  probably  will  not  be  quite  so  favorable  as  during  the  year 
past,  although  conditions  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  probably 
will  be  better  than  during  the  first  half. 

The  national  income  next  year  is  expected  to  be  below  the  high  level 
of  1937 — the  latter  estimated  at  about  69  billion  dollars.  Some 
increase  in  wages  may  offset  in  part  the  lowering  of  industrial  produc- 
tion and  wholesale  prices  that  may  occur. 

Two  of  the  key  industries,  textiles  and  steel,  have  been  operating  at 
high  rates  during  the  past  year;  but  they  were  running  during  the 
summer  to  a  considerable  extent  on  advance  orders  previously  re- 
ceived. By  fall,  unfilled  orders  had  been  greatly  reduced.  Notwith- 
standing lower  prices  for  raw  cotton,  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
output  of  textiles  in  1938,  compared  with  1937,  is  expected.  It 
seems  probable  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  decline  will  take  place 
before  the  middle  of  1938.  In  the  case  of  steel,  the  usual  fall  pickup 
in  new  orders  has  been  tardy  and  in  disappointing  volume.  Indica- 
tions are  that  steel  production  next  year  will  average  less  than  in  1937. 
Some  slackening  in  the  rate  of  automobile  production  may  occur  in 
1938,  compared  with  last  year. 
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No  Immediate  Building  Boom  in  Sight. 

The  building-construction  industry  is  one  of  the  major  outlets  for 
many  industrial  products.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  employment  situation.  The  trend  of  building  construction  has 
been  upward  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  this  has  not  continued  into  the 
latter  part  of  1937.  In  1938  the  total  volume  of  construction  is  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  greater  than  in  1937.  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
prospects  for  about  the  same  volume  of  construction  for  public,  com- 
mercial, and  factory  buildings,  and  an  advance  in  residential  building. 

The  stimulus  for  greater  business  activity  at  various  times  since 
1933  has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  from  Government  spending, 
deficit  financing,  and  monetary  measures.  With  the  tendency  to 
curtail  Government  spending  and  the  expansion  of  credit  by  deficit 
financing  through  banks,  such  stimuli  are  likely  to  play  a  less  promi- 
nent part  in  business  advances  during  the  next  few  years  and  new  ele- 
ments in  business  will  have  to  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  from  such  engagements.  An  expected 
boom  in  building  activity  has  been  counted  upon  by  many  observers 
to  more  than  offset  any  slackening  of  the  Government's  support  to 
business,  but  present  conditions  in  the  building  industry  do  not  indi- 
cate any  large  expansion  in  1938. 

Foreign  Demand  for  Farm  Products 

The  foreign  demand  for  American  farm  products  is  expected  to 
show  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  1938.  The  military  operations  in 
the  Orient  are  resulting  in  a  marked  reduction  in  our  tracle  with  that 
area.  The  volume  of  our  farm  products  available  for  export,  however, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  first  half  of  1938  is  expected 
to  be  materially  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  supplies  of  competing  products  in  foreign 
countries  this  year  is  more  favorable  to  our  growers  than  it  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  (Cotton  is  the  only  major  exception.)  Canada 
has  just  harvested  one  of  the  poorest  wheat  crops  in  years.  Supplies 
of  grain  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  at  a  low  level  and  prospects  in 
that  area  are  for  a  wheat  crop  about  10  percent  smaller  than  was  har- 
vested last  year.  In  Europe,  grain  supplies  have  been  reduced,  live- 
stock production  is  declining,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  smaller  than  last 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  industrial  activity  and  world 
trade ;  this  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  relatively  high  trade  barriers 
and  has  in  itself  contributed  to  some  reduction  in  these  barriers.  All 
this  tendency  is  helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  a  market  for  farm 
products. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  a  strong  inclination 
toward  self-sufficiency  continues  in  a  number  of  countries.  Germany 
and  Italy  are  outstanding  examples.  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  world's  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products,  continues  to 
promote  an  expansion  of  domestic  output,  particularly  of  wheat. 
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General  Price  Level 

The  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
average  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937.  Prospective  lower  prices  for  raw 
materials,  farm  products,  and  some  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
may  more  than  offset  higher  prices  for  some  lines  of  finished  and  semi- 
finished products. 

The  trend  of  wholesale  prices  in  this  country  has  been  slightly 
downward  since  April,  following  an  irregular  upward  trend  for  4  years. 
This  decline  since  April  has  been  due  largely  to  the  drop  in  prices  of 
farm  products. 

Prices  of  most  nonagricultural  products  advanced  sharply  in  late 

1936  and  early  1937,  a  result  of  greater  business  activity,  higher  wage 
rates,  and  forward  buying  in  anticipation  of  labor  troubles  and  ad- 
vancing prices.  Since  April  prices  of  most  manufactured  products 
have  risen  more  slowly  and  have  been  offset  in  part  by  declines  in 
prices  of  textiles,  chemicals,  and  drugs.  Unless  or  until  wages,  taxes, 
and  other  costs  are  increased  further,  a  large  part  of  the  rise  in  manu- 
facturing cost  may  already  have  been  reflected  in  wholesale  prices. 
Consequently,  lower  prices  for  many  raw  materials  and  increases  in 
labor  productivity  may  result  in  lower  prices  for  some  nonagricultural 
products. 

Farm  Prices  Lower. 

The  general  level  of  prices  at  the  farm  reached  a  high  in  January 

1937  at  131  percent  of  the  1910-14  average.  The  trend  has  been 
downward  since  January;  in  September  the  index  number  of  farm 
prices  was  118  compared  with  124  a  year  earlier.  Farm  prices  are 
expected  to  average  lower  in  1938  than  in  1937. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  bought  were  about  130 
percent  of  pre-war  in  September,  being  three  points  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  Some  further  advance  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  may 
occur  during  1938,  so  that  the  buying  power  of  farm  income  next  year 
is  not  expected  to  be  quite  so  high  as  in  1937. 

Although  Government  payments  to  farmers  will  be  somewhat  larger 
in  1938  than  this  year,  the  smaller  income  received  from  sale  of  prod- 
ucts is  likely  to  more  than  offset  this;  total  cash  farm  income  may  be 
somewhat  less  in  1938,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  \ear. 
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Credit 


The  volume  of  short-term  credit  used  by  farmers  and  stockmen  in 
1938  is  expected  to  be  at  least  10  percent  larger  than  in  1937  because 
of  rising  costs  and  the  need  for  replacements  and  more  equipment. 
The  supply  of  short-term  credit  apparently  will  be  ample. 

Interest  rates  are  likely  to  be  little  different  from  those  prevailing 
this  year.  The  demand  for  new  mortgage  credit  is  expected  to  be 
small — chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  farms. 

New  Funds  for  Crops. 

Loans  will  be  available  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
cotton  growers  on  the  basis  of  9  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  classing  seven- 
eighths  Middling  or  better.  Policies  relative  to  any  corn-loan  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

25425°— 37 2 
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F.  S.  A.  Loans. 

The  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  includes  loans 
of  a  type  formerly  made  to  farmers  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion. 'This  program  includes  standard  rehabilitation  loans  for  financ- 
ing small  farmers  and  the  supervising  of  their  operations,  emergency 
rehabilitation  loans  to  small  farmers  in  areas  affected  by  drought  or 
other  catastrophe  to  enable  borrowers  to  maintain  necessary  livestock, 
and  community  and  cooperative  loans  for  the  establishment  of  group 
services. 

Caution  in  Time  of  Rising  Land  Values. 

Past  experience  has  indicated  that  in  periods  of  rapidly  rising  farm 
prices  the  incurring  of  debts  on  too  heavy  a  scale  frequently  leads  to 
future  difficulties. 

Amounts  borrowed  to  buy  farms  should  be  in  line  with  the  prospec- 
tive earning  power  of  the  farms  over  a  period  of  years — with  some 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  against  years  of  low  prices  or  poor  crops. 

Short-term  loans  made  to  expand  production  in  such  periods  have 
frequently  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  livestock  or  equipment  when  such 
loans  could  not  be  met. 

Farm  Labor 

Farm  wage  rates  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  1938  than  in  1937. 
A  fairly  high  level  of  farm  income  and  high  hourly  wage  rates  in  non- 
agricultural  industries  will  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  wages  of 
farm  workers  next  year. 

There  has  been  a  marked  upward  trend  in  farm  wage  rates  since  the 
spring  of  1933,  the  annual  increase  averaging  about  11  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  hourly  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  industries 
have  increased  an  average  of  9  percent  a  year. 

Even  if  farm  wage  rates  do  not  continue  their  sharp  upward  trend 
next  year  but  make  about  the  usual  seasonal  changes  from  now  on,  the 
1938  average  rate  will  be  the  highest  since  1931. 

Table  1. — Farm  Wage  Rates 

(Per  month  with  board) 


Year 

April  1 

October  1 

\vernse  1925-29 

$34.  40 
14.67 
20.89 
23.38 

$35. 65 
17.19 

1933. . 

1936 ..     _ 

22.51 

19:57 

25.75 

Building  Materials 

Building  costs  to  farmers  in  1938  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  in  1937.  Wholesale  prices  of  building  materials,  particularly 
lumber,  have  advanced  sharply  during  the  past  year  and  this  has  been 
reflected  only  partially  so  far  in  the  retail  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Wage  rates  for  building  also  have  advanced  during  the  past  year  and 
may  advance  more  in  1938. 

By  June  of  this  year  (1937)  lumber  prices  were  24  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  although  brick  and  tile  prices  were  up  only  6  per- 
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cent,  paint  materials  5  percent,  and  cement  prices  were  unchanged 
from  a  year  ago.  Since  lumber  is  a  major  portion  of  the  building 
material  bought  by  farmers,  it  seems  probable  that  retail  prices  of 
lumber  to  farmers  will  average  higher  during  the  coming  year. 

Farm  Machinery 

A  rise  in  prices  of  farm  machinery  is  expected  in  1938,  the  increase 
being  mainly  due  to  increased  costs  of  manufacture. 

Tractor  prices  had  declined  7  percent  from  1929  to  1933;  but  since 
that  time  increases  have  raised  prices  of  tractors  to  a  level  3  percent 
above  1929.  The  current  higher  wages  and  materials  are  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  some  further  price  increases  on  farm  machinery.  Higher 
prices  of  automobiles  for  the  1938  models  already  have  been  announced 
by  most  manufacturers. 

The  increasing  use  of  pneumatic  tires  on  farm  tractors  and  field 
machinery  and  the  appearance  of  mowers,  planters,  cultivators,  and 
harvesting  machinery  that  may  be  quickly  attached  direct  to  tractors 
are  two  of  the  major  developments  in  the  farm-machinery  field.  These 
quickly  attachable  machines  are  often  in  larger  units  than  those  pre- 
viously bought  by  farmers  and  are  made  to  operate  at  higher  speed 
and  to  be  operated  by  one  man,  thus  greatly  relieving  the  labor  re- 
quirements on  farms.  It  is  probable  that  still  more  tractors  will 
leave  the  factories  on  rubber  tires  in  1938.  As  a  result  of  the  higher 
prices  of  rubber-tired  equipment,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
such  machines  will  increase  the  average  price  paid  by  farmers  in  1938, 
irrespective  of  price  movements  of  identical  items. 


Fertil 


izer 


Ketail  prices  of  fertilizer  during  the  1938  season  will  average  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  probably  the  highest  since  1931.  The  per- 
centage of  rise  will  not  be  very  great,  however. 

During  the  past  year  wholesale  prices  of  super-phosphate,  mineral 
ammoniates,  and  potash  salts  have  increased  from  8  to  11  percent. 
Prices  of  organic  ammoniates  have  declined  but  wholesale  prices  of  all 
ingredients  during  the  latter  part  of  1937  averaged  about  8  percent 
above  prices  a  year  previous.  These  high  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer 
materials  in  the  fall  months  probably  will  be  reflected  in  higher  retail 
prices  during  the  coming  season. 

Farm  Family  Living 

The  money  income  available  to  the  average  farm  family  has  been 
larger  in  1937  than  in  any  year  since  1929.  All  parts  of  the  country 
have  shared  in  this  better  income. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  1938  farm  net  income  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  it  is  in  1937.  Probably  somewhat  less 
money  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  while  production 
expenses  may  show  slight  increases. 

For  farm  families  a  decrease  in  income  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  level  of  living.  They  may  be  able  to 
get  more  of  their  living  from  the  farm  and  may  be  able  to  spend  their 
available  cash  more  effectively. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROSS  INCOME  FROM  FARM  PRODUCTION 
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Figure  3. — The  black  part  of  each  of  these  bars  shows  that  part  of  gross  income  which  goes 
to  pay  expenses.  This  has  risen  slightly  during  the  last  4  years  and  will  rise  somewhat 
more  in  1938.  The  white  part  of  the  bar  which  represents  the  farmer's  net  income  has 
increased  substantially  since  the  low  point  in  1932.  Indications  are  that  it  may  not 
show  any  further  increase  in  1938. 

More  home-grown  fruits,  vegetables,  poulti  dairy  products, 

and  the  like,  may  reduce  the  bill  materially  .     In  raising  more 

of  these  food-,  too,  ii  is  possible  to  improve  the  diet  from  the  stand- 
point of  nut  rition. 

When  planning  the  budget  for  next  year's  expenditures,  the  family 
should  consider  retail  price  trend-  in  making  up  the  items  of  expense 
as  to  food,  clothing,  furnishings,  and  the  automobile.  Whatever  foods 
must  be  bought  probably  will  cost  less  next  year  than  in  19 

(  osts   of  motor-car  operation    probably   will   not    chai  itly, 

though  many  new  cars  are  somewhat  higher  in  pri 

Clothing  prices  may  rise  in  1938,  but  prices  ot  yarn  goods  probably 
will  rise  less     a  fact  that  may  lead  the  homemaker  to  do  more  sev 

Small  electrical  equipment   such   as  lighting  fixtures  and   electric 
iron-,  probably  will  cost  about  the  -nine  next  year  as  this,  and  larger 
pieces  of  equipment   can   well  be  budgeted   over  a    period   of  time. 
Furniture  prices  are  likely  to  rise  somewhat  in   1938;  but  th< 
radios,  which  rose  in  the  summer  of  1937,  probably  will  not  incn 
further. 

The  practice  of  thrift  is  not  new  to  farm  families.  II  income  is 
somewhat  lower  in  1938  they  will  meet  the  situation  by  increasing 
their  income  "in  kind"  and  by  careful  spending  to  take  advantage  of 
all  possible  price  margins. 
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Figure  4. — The  1937  harvest  of  grains  has  been  much  more  bountiful  than  the  harvest  of 
last  year.     The  added  supply  of  corn  and  oats  will  help  to  rebuild  the  animal  industries 
which  were  reduced  to  low  numbers  as  a  result  of  two  serious  droughts  and  consequent 
feed  shortage. 


Cash    Crops 


Cotton 


At  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  (August  1)  the  world  was 
carrying  the  smallest  stock  of  cotton  in  7  years.  During  the  year  the 
world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  had  declined  about  700,000 
bales,  which  had  more  than  offset  an  increase  of  400,000  bales  in  the 
carry-over  of  foreign  cotton. 

Production  Greatly  Increased  This  Year. 

The  world  production  of  commercial  cotton  for  the  current  season  is 
expected  to  be  about  37,450,000  bales.  This  is  about  21  percent 
larger  than  the  previous  high  of  1936-37  and  47  percent  above  the  5- 
year  average  (1928-32).  In  comparison  with  last  season  the  increase 
is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  American  crop  whereas  the  increase 
compared  with  the  5-year  average  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
foreign  crop. 

American  Crop  Largest  on  Record. 

The  1937  domestic  crop,  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  bales,  is  the 
largest  crop  in  history.  It  is  3,400,000  bales  larger  than  the  5-year 
average.  This  large  American  crop  is  the  result  mainly  of  very  favor- 
able growing  conditions  throughout  the  entire  Cotton  Belt.  This 
year's  acreage  is  17  percent  less  than  the  5-year  average,  although  12 
percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

Foreign  Production  Up. 

The  production  of  commercial  cotton  in  foreign  countries  in  1937-38 
is  expected  to  total  about  20  million  bales.  This  is  around  1,800,000 
bales  larger  than  the  previous  year's  crop,  which  was  the  record  high 
up  to  that  time.  It  is  about  9,200,000  bales  or  84  percent  larger  than 
the  average  (1928-32). 

The  increase  in  foreign  crop  is  largely  in  China,  Russia,  Brazil, 
India,  and  Egypt. 

Since  1932-33  the  total  production  of  commercial  cotton  in  foreign 
countries  has  increased  9,600,000  bales,  or  more  than  90  percent. 
During  this  5-year  period,  1932-37,  foreign  production  has  increased 
at  a:  rate  of  nearly  2  million  bales  a  year,  whereas  during  the  preceding 
10  years  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was  400,000  bales. 

Current  Crop  Will  Make  World  Supply  Largest  in  History. 

The  large  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  result  in  a  world  supply  of  all 
commercial  cotton  for  the  1937-38  season  of  51,400,000  bales."  This 
is  7,100,000  beJes,  or  16  percent,  larger  than  the  record  supply  of  the 
previous  season.  It  is  12,700,000  bales  or  about  a  third  larger  than 
the  average  (1928-32). 

The  world  supplv  of  American  cotton  for  the  current  season  is  esti- 
mated at  24,200,000  bales.     This  is  4,800,000  bales,  or  25  percent, 
larger  than  last  season  and  9  percent  larger  than  average:  it  is,  how- 
ever, 2,000,000  bales  smaller  than  the  peak  of  1932-33. 
10 
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The  world  supply  of  foreign  cotton  is  estimated  at  27,200,000  bales. 
This  is  over  2  million  bales  larger  than  the  record  supply  of  the 
previous  season  and  over  10  million  bales,  or  65  percent,  larger  than 
the  average  (1928-32). 

World  Consumption  at  Record  High. 

The  cotton  mills  of  the  world  used  31  million  bales  in  1936-37. 
This  was  12  percent  above  the  previous  year's  record  consumption. 

World  consumption  of  American  cotton  was  13,100,000  bales. 
This  was  5  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year  but  a  little  less  than 
average. 

The  major  part  of  the  American  cotton  consumed  was  used  in  our 
own  mills.  Consumption  of  American  cotton  at  home  increased 
1,500,000  bales,  or  25  percent,  over  the  previous  year.  In  foreign 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  American  decreased 
a  million  bales,  or  15  percent. 

World  consumption  of  cotton  other  than  American  increased 
2,700,000  bales,  or  18  percent,  in  1936-37  over  the  previous  year.  It 
increased  7  million  bales,  or  68  percent,- as  compared  with  the  5-year 
average.  About  four-fifths  of  this  increase  in  foreign  cotton  used  was 
Brazilian,  Russian,  and  Chinese,  with  substantial  quantities  also  of 
Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton. 

Heavy  Consumption  Probable  in  Coming  Year. 

On  the  basis  of  present  conditions,  mill  activity  in  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  China  is  expected  to  fall  off  somewhat  in  1937-38.  On  the 
other  hand,  increases  are  anticipated  in  Europe,  India,  and  possibly 
a  few  other  countries.  The  expectation  is  that  the  total  world 
consumption  of  cotton  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  smaller  in  1937-38 
than  the  record  consumption  of  the  past  year. 

The  probabilities  are  that  world  consumption  of  American  cotton 
during  1937-38  will  be  about  the  same  or  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was 
during  the  previous  year.  The  increased  supply  of  American  cotton 
in  prospect  and  the  smaller  increase  in  supplies  of  foreign  cotton  may 
lead  to  a  larger  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  relative  to 
other  growths,  unless  exports  are  checked  by  the  placing  of  a  large 
volume  of  cotton  under  Government  loans  in  this  country. 

Wheat 

The  wheat  situation  in  this  country  has  been  comparatively  favor- 
able to  producers  during  the  past  season,  with  a  fairly  large  crop  being 
sold  on  a  strong  market. 

The  export  situation  may  not  be  so  favorable  in  the  year  beginning 
next  July.  World  acreage  will  be  large  and,  if  yields  are  average, 
wheat  production  in  1938  will  exceed  prospective  world  requirements 
and  carry-over  stocks  in  the  summer  of  1939  will  again  be  large. 

Some  81  million  acres  were  seeded  for  this  year's  crop  and  if  growers 
respond  to  relatively  high  prices  as  they  have  in  the  past  there  will  be 
little  change  in  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  1938  harvest.  Abandon- 
ment this  year  was  heavy,  leaving  a  crop  estimated  at  887  million 
bushels.  This  country  ordinarily  uses  about  660  million  bushels  a 
year;  with  average  yields  this  could  be  produced  on  about  56  million 
acres. 
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Unless  world  production  in  1938  is  again  small  or  import  demand 
increases  beyond  present  indications,  prices  of  wheat  and  income  to 
wheat  growers  in  the  United  States  from  the  1938  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  materially  lower  than  during  the  current  marketing 

season. 

World  Supply  and  Demand  Closely  Balanced, 

The  world  has  had  a  series  of  short  crops,  and  wheat  supplies  have 
been  reduced  to  a  close  balance  with  requirements.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  bad  seasons  rather  than  reduction  in  acreage. 

The  world  wheat  acreage  is  still  large.  If  about  average  yields  are 
obtained  in  1938  world  prices  probably  will  be  lower  than  in  1937-38. 
If  yields  are  again  so  small  that  the  crop  barely  covers  requirements, 
world  prices  may  be- expected  to  remain  at  high  levels.  But  the 
present  world  acreage  is  so  large  that  over  a  period  of  years  average 
yields  per  acre  would  again  result  in  large  world  surpluses. 

Large  Acreage  Probable  in  United  States. 

Further  shifts  from  corn  to  wheat  seem  probable  in  parts  of  the 
hard  red  winter  wheat  area  where  yields  and  prices  in  1937  were  rela- 
tively high  and  where  dry  weather  has  cut  the  yield  of  corn.  Lack  of 
moisture  may  curtail  wheat  sowing,  however.  More  wheat  also  may 
be  sown  in  parts  of  the  hard  red  spring  wheat  area  where  seeding 
conditions  were  bad  last  spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  reductions  may  occur  in  some  central  Corn  Belt 
States  where  farmers  are  now  working  back  toward  more  livestock. 

The  11 -bushel  yield  per  seeded  acre  this  year  is  slightly  below  the 
10-year  average  (1923-32).  Abandonment  of  acreage  for  the  1937 
crop  was  large — about  17  percent — compared  with  the  10-year 
average  of  10  percent.  Had  abandonment  been  only  average  this 
year  more  than  a  billion  bushels  would  have  been  produced. 

Smal!  Exports  So  Far. 

Despite  the  sizable  surplus,  exports  during  the  current  crop  year, 
so  far,  have  been  small.  For  the  period  July  1  to  October  15  they 
amounted  to  only  about  17  million  bushels.  One  reason  for  the  small 
export  has  been  the  extreme  shortage  of  ocean-shipping  space.  Ocean 
freight  rates  from  our  Gulf  ports  to  Europe  were  about  15  cents  a 
bushel  the  middle  of  October — about  double  what  they  were  a  year 
earlier. 

Another  factor  limiting  our  exports  has  been  the  threat  of  large 
shipments  from  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  well  as  cheaper 
offerings  from  other  countries.  Soviet  grain  exports  remain  largely 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  being  dependent  upon  Government  policy. 
The  good  1937  crop  in  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  high 
prices  favor  fairly  large  Russian  exports  this  year.  In  1933-34 
Russia  exported  34  million  bushels,  in  1935-36  some  29  million  bushels. 
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Item 

Average 

1923-27 

1928-32 

1935 

1936 

1937 

118 

795 

3 

264 

864 

0 

148 

626 

34 

142 
627 
36 

103 

887 

Total,  supply 

916 

1,128 

808 

805 

990 

Exports  and  shipments.           _                                                   _  _ 

181 

114 

113 

317 

7 
142 

12 
103 

95 

Carry-over  stocks    _ 

202 

295 
621 

430 
698 

149 
_659 

115 
690 

297 

693 

Tob 


acco 


The  tobacco  situation  in  1938,  from  the  growers'  standpoint,  will 
depend  largely  upon  their  ability  to  keep  their  1938  output  from 
getting  out  of  line  with  consumption.  If  production  is  not  overdone, 
the  outlook  for  most  types  of  tobacco  next  year  can  be  called  fairly 
satisfactory.  Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  show  a  further 
slight  increase  and,  with  larger  exports,  more  tobacco  is  expected  to 
go  into  use  in  1937-38  than  in  any  recent  year. 

The  1937  tobacco  crop  (1,448,875,000  pounds)  is  about  one-fourth 
larger  than  last  year's  small  crop,  but  it  is  only  slightly  above  the 
1928-32  average.  The  indicated  crop  is  larger  than  the  prospective 
disappearance  in  1937-38  and  will  result  in  increased  stocks. 

Foreign  buying  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1937-38  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  previous  season  but  some  decrease  in  fire-cured  is 
anticipated.  It  is  probable  that  the  exports  of  dark  air-cured,  burley, 
and  Maryland  will  be  about  the  same  this  season  as  they  were  last. 

Cigarette  consumption  in  this  country  has  been  increasing  since 
1932  and  will  set  a  new  record  this  year.  Cigar  consumption  has 
increased  each  year  since  1933.  Still  more  cigars  and  cigarettes 
probably  will  be  smoked  next  year.  No  great  change  appears  likely 
in  the  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco,  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

Acreage  of  Flue-Cured  Should  Be  Cut  About  10  Percent. 

The  outlook  for  flue-cured  tobacco  indicates  that  the  acreage  next 
year  should  be  cut  about  10  percent.  This  would  mean  a  decrease 
from  the  958,000  acres  harvested  in  1937  down  to  about  860,000  acres 
next  year.  The  average  for  the  5-year  period  1931-35  was  815,000 
acres. 

Notwithstanding  record  consumption  this  year,  the  total  quantity 
of  flue-cured  used  here  and  exported  probably  will  not  equal  the  crop 
produced  in  1937. 

On  July  1,  1937  the  supply  on  hand  in  the  United  States  totaled 
1,693  million  pounds;  that  was  almost  140  million  pounds  larger  than 
the  previous  record  supply  of  a  year  earlier.  The  large  1937  crop 
will  add  to  the  stocks  on  hand. 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:  CONSUMPTION  PER  CAPITA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Figure  7. — The  tobacco  product  that  has  shown  the  greatest  increase  in  consumption  during 
recent  years  is  cigarettes.  The  use  of  cigarettes  will  set  a  new  record  in  1937.  This 
chart  shows  the  trend  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Since  1933  cigar  consumption  also 
has  been  increasing.  At  present,  no  great  change  appears  probable  in  the  consumption 
of  chewing  tobacco,  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

From  the  acreage  indicated  above-average  yields  would  give  a 
crop  next  year  from  675  million  to  725  million  pounds.  That  would 
be  in  line  with  requirements  for  home  use  and  exports. 
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Prices  for  that  part  of  this  year's  crop  (about  45  percent)  which 
had  been  sold  by  October  1,  have  been  about  equal  to  last  year's 
prices  and  such  as  would  ordinarily  tend  to  stimulate  plantings  next 
spring.  The  extent  to  which  growers  are  willing  to  hold  acreage 
down  to  meet  the  indicated  requirements  is  a  chief  factor  affecting 
next  year's  outlook  for  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Burley  Acreage  Could  Stand  Some  Increase. 

Burley  stocks  are  down  113  million  pounds  this  fall  as  compared 
with  last  fall  (dropped  from  681  to  568  million  pounds). 

Some  420,000  acres  of  burley  were  grown  this  year.  The  crop  is 
around  359  million  pounds.  If  475,000  to  500,000  acres  were  grown 
next  season,  turning  out  a  crop  of  not  more  then  400  million  pounds, 
stocks  would  gradually  be  replenished  sufficiently  for  manufacturing 
purposes  without  jeopardizing  reasonable  returns  to  growers. 

The  total  disappearance  of  burley  tobacco  during  the  year  ending- 
October  1,  1937,  is  estimated  at  about  331  million  pounds,  compared 
with  309  million  during  the  preceding  year.  Consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes has  been  increasing  but  the  rate  of  increase  appears  to  be  taper- 
ing off. 

Maryland  Tobacco  Could  Stand  Some  Increase. 

The  1937  acreage  and  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  were  small  because 
of  severe  outbreak  of  blue  mould  at  planting  time  and  an  unfavorable 
season. 

Domestic  consumption,  which  is  about  80  percent  of  the  total,  is 
expected  to  increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes.  Exports  in  the  first  half  of  1937  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  during  the  same  period  in  1936. 

Stocks  of  Maryland  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  probably  will 
show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  but  the  short  1937  crop  will 
leave  a  total  supply  slightly  less  than  total  supply  a  year  ago. 

Prices  at  Baltimore  during  recent  months  have  been  substantially 
above  those  of  the  same  months  last  year,  reflecting  the  probable 
decrease  in  total  supply  and  indicating  that  a  moderate  increase  in 
acreage  in  1938  would  be  warranted. 

Large  Stocks  of  Fire-Cured  Tobacco. 

Stocks  of  fire-cured  tobaccos  have  been  heavy  for  years  and  will 
still  be  ample  for  normal  domestic  consumption  and  export  in  the 
coming  year. 

Exports  have  been  declining  for  years;  in  the  10  months  October 
1936  through  July  1937,  they  were  about  6  percent  less  than  for  the 
same  months  in  1935-36  and  the  lowest  for  which  reports  are  available. 
Exports  to  Spain  and  Germany  especially  have  been  greatly  reduced 
and  there  is  little  promise  of  improvement. 

Snuff  consumption,  which  is  the  principal  domestic  outlet,  does  not 
show  any  prospect  of  increase. 

AH  told,  the  outlook  for  these  types  of  tobacco  indicates  that  some 
curtailment  of  acreage  should  be  made. 

Situation  Fairly  Stable  for  Dark  Air-Cured  Tobacco. 

The  1937  crop  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  (41,500,000  pounds)  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  annual  disappearance  of  recent  years  and 
it  appears  that  stocks  by  next  fall  will  be  about  the  same  as  they  are 
now.     This  year's  crop  is  the  largest  since  1931 ;  it  is  68  percent  above 
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the  small  1936  crop.  Stocks  carried  over  to  this  fall,  however,  were 
the  lowest  in  vears.  Total  supplies  in  1937-38  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  1936-37. 

The  disappearance  of  these  tobaccos  had  been  declining  for  some 
years,  owing  to  the  smaller  output  of  chewing  tobacco  and  decreased 
exports.  Although  slightly  more  has  gone  into  use  during  recent 
years,  there  is  expected  to  be  little  change  in  1937-38. 

Supplies  of  these  tobaccos  in  1937-38  are  well  balanced  to  the  pres- 
ent level  of  disappearance  and  a  crop  next  year  about  equal  to  the 
1937  crop  appears  justified. 

Low  Stocks  of  Cigar  Tobacco. 

Stocks  of  cigar  tobacco  at  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  marketing 
season  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  this  fall.  About  119  million 
pounds  of  these  tobaccos  have  disappeared  into  use  during  last  year. 
The  1937  crop  is  estimated  at  only  107  million  pounds. 

Although  the  quantity  of  scrap  chewing  tobacco  manufactured  has 
remainedfairly  constant  in  recent  years,  the  consumption  of  cigars 
has  increased  for  3  successive  years. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  normal  supply  of  cigar  tobacco  in  the 
1938-39  marketing  season,  an  acreage  of  from  95,000  to  100,000  acres 
would  be  needed  next  season  with  average  yields.  In  1937  some 
86,000  acres  were  harvested. 

For  the  filler  types  of  tobacco,  other  than  Pennsylvania  seed-leaf 
type  41,  a  moderate  increase  in  production  seems  justified  next  season. 
In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  seed-leaf  type  41,  stocks  are  still  large 
and  no  increase  in  acreage  appears  justified. 

The  situation  for  binder  types  appears  favorable  for  a  substantial 
expansion.  The  1937  output  is  around  50  million  pounds  whereas 
during  the  current  marketing  year  some  60  million  pounds  have  dis- 
appeared into  use. 

The  production  of  wrapper  types  in  1937  will  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  probable  disappearance.  The  disappearance  of  Connecticut  Val- 
ley type  61  has  not  increased  during  the  last  3  years.  It  appears 
that  this  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  cigar  production  is 
at  least  in  part  due  to  the  relatively  small  stocks  of  this  type;  an 
increase  in  production  to  provide  a  somewhat  larger  carry-over 
apparently  would  be  desirable  to  enable  this  type  to  share  in  increases 
in  cigar  production.  For  Georgia-Florida  type  62  a  production 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  1937  seems  reasonable. 

Fruits 

The  average  production  of  all  fruits  during  the  next  5  years  prob- 
ably will  be  larger  than  dining  the  last  5  years.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  demand  also  will  be  better  during  these 
coming  years. 

The  citrus  industry  as  a  whole  cannot  expect  much  improvement 
in  prices  because  of  the  heavy  increase  in  production.  Apple,  pear, 
grape,  and  peach  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  may  expect  some 
improvement  in  prices.  The  increase  in  citrus  production  in  recent 
years  has  offset  the  declines  in  apples  and  grapes. 

It  appears  that  dining  the  next  5  years  a  somewhat  larger  total 
per-capita  supply  of  fruit  may  be  expected  and  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  this  supply  will  be  citrus  fruits. 
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Gradually  Fewer  Apple  Trees. 

Following  one  of  the  smallest  crops  on  record,  this  year's  apple 
crop  (207  million  bushels)  is  the  largest  since  1931.  The  increase  this 
year  is  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.  Prices  undoubtedly  will 
average  lower  than  those  that  prevailed  for  the  small  crop  of  1936. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the  export  prospect,  with  better 
incomes  in  several  foreign  countries,  trade-agreement  concessions  on 
apples,  smaller  crops  in  Europe,  and  lower  prices  in  this  country. 

The  long-time  trend  in  apple  production  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  be  downward  at  a  moderate  rate.  By  1945,  annual 
production  probably  will  be  around  140  million  bushels,  assuming 
average  growing  conditions;  this  compares  with  present  production 
of  about  156  million  bushels. 

In  the  Far  West  the  peak  of  production  apparently  has  been  passed 
and  the  general  trend  is  expected  to  be  slightly  downward.  No  great 
change  is  expected  in  the  Central  States.  In  the  Eastern  States,  the 
removal  of  unprofitable  farm  orchards  continues,  with  a  slowly  de- 
creasing total  number  of  bearing  trees. 

Peach  Outlook  Good  if  Planting  Not  Overdone. 

Peach  production  in  the  next  5  years  probably  will  average  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  last  5  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected 
that  the  demand  will  improve  likewise  and  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  generally  favorable  to  growers.  In  any  year  when  growing- 
conditions  are  better  than  average,  however,  marketing  difficulties 
are  likely  to  be  experienced. 

The  number  of  peach  trees  in  1935  was  near  the  low  point  of  many 
years.  The  upward  trend  of  production  is  expected  chiefly  because 
of  the  increase  in  planting,  in  many  districts,  during  the  last  3  years 
and  the  generally  good  care  orchards  are  receiving. 

At  this  time  when  the  outlook  for  production  and  prices  for  several 
years  is  favorable,  the  danger  of  over-expansion  of  the  industry  should 
be  recognized.  Periods  of  fairly  profitable  prices  in  the  past  often 
have  stimulated  planting  so  that  overproduction  and  severe  losses  to 
growers  resulted  in  some  districts.  If  planting  continues  at  the 
present  or  increased  rate  over  a  period  of  years,  the  industry  may  be 
faced  with  burdensome  market  supplies  5  to  15  years  hence. 

More  Cherries. 

Cherry  production  during  the  next  3  to  5  years,  with  average  grow- 
ing conditions,  will  be  slightly  larger  than  it  was  during  the  last  5 
years.  The  considerable  number  of  trees  yet  to  come  into  bearing 
probably  will  more  than  offset  normal  losses  and  abandonment  of 
orchards  for  the  next  few  years. 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  35  percent  in  the  number  of  trees 
of  bearing  age  from  1930  to  1935.  This  increase  was  greatest  in  the 
Eastern  States.  By  1935  about  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
trees  in  the  country  were  of  nonbearing  age,  as  compared  with  36 
percent  in  1930.  New  plantings  were  heavy  during  the  period  1925 
to  1930  when  prices  to  growers  were  high.  Large  numbers  of  trees 
planted  during  this  period  have  now  come  into  bearing. 

Farm  prices  for  cherries,  after  dropping  to  a  very  low  level  in  1932, 
have  been  gradually  rising  in  recent  years,  largely  because  of  increased 
demand  and  a  higher  general  price  level.  In  view  of  the  expanding 
productive  capacity,  however,  it  is  expected  that  prices  to  growers  in 
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the  next  few  years  will  not  reach  the  high  levels  attained  during  the 
1924-29  period. 

Somewhat  More  Grapes  Ahead. 

Average  production  of  grapes  during  the  next  few  years  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  2,100,000  tons  average  (1932-36)."  This 
output  probably  could  be  disposed  of  at  prices  a  little  higher,  on  the 
average,  than  are  being  received  for  the  large  1937  crop,  provided  con- 
sumer'buying  power  holds  up  near  present  levels. 

The  bearing  acreage  of  grapes  in  California,  around  487,000  acres, 
is  likely  to  be  maintained  or  increased  slightly  during  the  next  few 
years.  Plantings  of  raisin  varieties  have  been  heavier,  during  the 
last  few  years,  than  wine  or  table  varieties. 

More  Pear  Trees  in  the  West. 

Pear  production  is  increasing  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
New  plantings  have  almost  ceased  but  there  are  enough  young  trees 
to  permit  the  upward  trend  in  production  to  go  on  for  several  years. 
Prices  paid  to  growers  this  season  probably  will  fall  below  those  of  last 
year  because  of  the  large  crop.  The  export  market  for  fresh  pears, 
however,  apparently  will  be  better  than  it  was  last  season. 

Strawberries  on  the  Increase. 

Strawberry  production  is  likely  to  be  larger  in  1938  than  it  was  in 
1937. 

The  crop  in  1937  was  about  20  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Notwithstanding  this  larger  crop,  prices  to  growers  also  were 
slightly  higher.     Prices  have  been  rising  since  1933 . 

October  reports  indicate  an  acreage  for  picking  about  12  percent 
larger  next  season  than  last  and  only  slightly  below  the  average  of 
1928-32.  Beds  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  in  most  areas  and 
in  better  shape  than  a  year  earlier,  The  largest  increase  in  acreage, 
16  percent,  is  expected  in  the  intermediate  States,  in  the  late  States  14 
percent,  in  the  second  early  States  about  13  percent,  and  in  the  early 
States  about  3  percent. 

More  Oranges  Coming. 

The  upward  trend  of  orange  production  of  the  last  10  years  probably 
will  continue  at  a  more  moderate  rate  for  the  next  4  or  5  years.  Of  the 
34,600,000  bearing  trees  (5  years  old  and  over)  now  estimated  in  the 
groves  of  California,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  45  percent  have  not 
reached  full  production  and  26  percent  are  in  the  relatively  young- 
group  of  5  to  10  years  of  age. 

"With  this  proportion  of  the  bearing  trees  yet  to  come  into  full  bear- 
ing, an  average  crop,  for  the  next  5-year  period,  of  55  to  60  million 
boxes  seems  probable,  whereas  the  average  for  the  last  5  years  was 
slightly  over  54  million  boxes.  Production  of  navel  and  other  early 
varieties  probably  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  present  level;  the 
upward  trend  of  Valencias  and  other  late  varieties  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Heavy  Grapefruit  Crops  in  Prospect. 

Bearing  acres  of  grapefruit  have  increased  rapidly  during  recent 
years  and  production  is  going  upward  sharply.  Last  season  (1936-37) 
when  growing  conditions  were  only  slightly  above  average,  a  record 
large  crop  of  30,281,000  boxes  was  produced.  That  was"  80  percent 
more  than  the  average  crop  of  the  previous  5  years. 
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Under  the  ordinary  growing  conditions,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
average  production  of  the  next  5  marketing  seasons  (1937-41)  will 
exceed  25  million  boxes  and  may  approach  30  million  boxes.  It 
appears  that  crops  of  30  million  boxes  or  more  can  be  expected  with 
increasing  frequency  during  the  next  10  years,  whereas  in  the  last  10 
years  production  averaged  about  14,700,000  boxes,  and  only  once 
(1934-35)  reached  20  million  boxes.  Much  of  the  expected  increase 
in  production  will  take  place  in  the  seedless  varieties  of  grapefruit 
which  predominate  in  Texas,  California,  and  Arizona. 

Gradual  Increase  in  Lemons. 

The  reported  condition  of  the  lemon  crop  from  the  bloom  of  1937 
is  low  and  production  for  the  coming  marketing  season  probably  will 
be  in  line  with  the  5-year  average  (1931-35). 

The  bearing  acreage  of  lemons  in  California  is  estimated  at  about 
47,000  acres,  one-third  of  which  has  not  yet  reached  full  producing 
capacity.  Should  average  growing  conditions  prevail  during  the  next 
5  years,  the  present  acreage  will  permit  an  average  annual  production 
for  the  period  of  at  least  10  million  boxes,  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age production  of  a  little  over  8  million  boxes  in  the  5  years  1931-35. 
Production  in  foreign  countries  has  been  declining  for  about  5  years. 

Truck  Crops  for  Market 

A  record  volume  of  commercial  truck  crops  was  produced  in  1937 
and  this  output  is  expected  to  be  equaled  or  exceeded  in  1938.  Larger 
acreages  are  expected  for  lettuce,  onions,  and  lima  beans,  with  most 
other  crops  holding  close  to  the  1937  level. 

The  acreage  of  truck  crops  has  been  increasing  markedly  since  1919 
and  during  most  of  the  period  prices  have  been  going  downward. 
Apparently  vegetable  production  has  been  taking  the  place  of  field 
crops  in  many  cases  where  the  latter  had  proved  unprofitable.  The 
point  has  been  reached  now  where  growers  should  give  careful  thought 
to  the  higher  costs  and  greater  risks  involved  before  they  make  further 
shifts  into  commercial  vegetable  crops. 

Many  acres  of  cabbage,  peas,  tomatoes,  spinach,  and  watermelons, 
were  left  unharvested  this  past  season,  prices  being  so  low  that  they 
would  not  return  the  costs  of  marketing.  Heavy  stocks  of  canned 
peas,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  lima  beans  and  other  vegetables  will  be 
carried  over  this  year  and  will  tend  to  depress  the  prices  of  fresh 
vegetables  in  1938. 

Export  Trade  Small. 

Exports  and  imports  of  vegetables  have  increased  somewhat  in 
the  last  2  years  but  are  still  below  the  trade  of  the  pre-depression 
years.  During  the  last  5  years  exports  have  averaged  a  value  of 
about  9lA  million  dollars  compared  with  18K  million  dollars  in  the 
5-year  period  1927-31.  Canada  is  our  chief  foreign  market  and  it 
is  probable  that  exports  to  that  country  will  decline  somewhat  during 
the  coming  season  because  of  the  small  Canadian  grain  crops  and 
lower  purchasing  power. 

Cabbage. 

The  yield  of  cabbage  this  year  was  below  expectations  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  total  plantings  for  the   1938  crop  will  be  much 
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reduced.  Prices  for  the  late  domestic  and  Danish  crops  to  be  mar- 
keted this  fall  and  winter  are  likely  to  move  upward  somewhat,  which 
may  encourage  growers  to  plant  about  as  large  an  acreage  next  spring 
as  they  did  last.  However,  if  such  an  acreage  is  planted,  average 
yields  would  bring  a  crop  of  late  cabbage  much  larger  than  usual  and 
would  almost  certainly  bring  relatively  low  prices. 

Onions. 

The  acreage  of  commercial  onions  is  expected  to  increase  slightly 
in  1938.  Prices  have  been  higher  in  1937  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  it  is  probable  that  increases  will  be  the  rule  in  the  early  States 
producing  Bermuda  and  Creole  types  and  in  the  muckland  areas  of 
the  north  central  late  States.  During  recent  years  the  trend  has 
been  downward  in  these  areas  because  of  low  prices.  If  the  acreage 
is  increased  in  1938  by  as  much  as  6  percent,  which  now  seems  pos- 
sible, it  would,  with  average  yields,  produce  well  toward  16  million 
sacks  of  commercial  onions.  This  would  be  a  million  sacks  larger 
than  the  1937  crop  and  would  result  in  lower  prices. 

Celery. 

Celery  acreage  reached  a  record  high  in  1937  of  40,770  acres,  which 
was  a  fourth  larger  than  the  average  (1928-32).  An  increase  in 
acreage  is  in  prospect  for  1937.  If  this  materializes,  average  yields 
would  produce  a  crop  above  that  of  1937.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  demand  for  celery  probably  will  be  well  maintained,  a  larger 
supply  next  year  would  force  prices  below  those  of  1937. 

Snap  Beans. 

Prices  for  snap  beans  were  higher  this  year  than  last  and  this  is 
expected  to  stimulate  a  slight  increase  in  acreage  in  1938.  Larger 
acreages  are  expected  in  all  the  early  and  intermediate  sections,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second-early  States  where  disappointing  yields 
this  season  are  likely  to  discourage  any  expansion.  TVith  average 
yields  in  1938,  production  probably  will  exceed  that  of  1937  and 
result  in  lower  prices  to  growers. 

Tomatoes. 

Prospects  are  for  a  slight  increase  in  1938  in  plantings  and  produc- 
tion of  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market.  Slightly  smaller  acreage  is 
expected  in  some  areas  where  prices  this  year  were  lower  than  last 
but  this  decline  probably  will  be  offset  by  larger  plantings  in  other 
areas. 

The  acreage  planted  next  season  probably  will  be  reduced  in  the 
intermediate  and  the  first  section  of  late  States;  it  probably  will  be 
maintained  or  increased  in  the  fall  and  early  groups  and  in  the  southern 
district  of  California. 

Following  the  fairly  high  prices  in  1936  growers  planted  a  record 
large  acreage  of  tomatoes  in  1937.  It  was  29  percent  larger  than  the 
average  in  1928-32.  The  crop  was  a  record  one — 23  percent  above 
average.  Indications  are  that  prices  for  all  areas  combined  will 
average  $1.06  per  bushel  compared  with  $1.34  per  bushel  in  1936. 

Watermelons. 

Probably  there  will  be  a  slightly  smaller  acreage  of  watermelons  in 
1938,  particularly  in  the  second-early  and  the  late  States.  The  1937 
crop  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record,  chiefly  because  of  favorable 
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weather,  and  prices  to  growers  averaged  considerably  lower  than  the 
year  before. 

With  normal  weather  conditions  in  1938,  both  in  producing  sections 
and  in  consuming  markets,  a  moderate  reduction  in  acreage  of  water- 
melons the  coming  year  probably  would  result  in  higher  returns  to 
growers. 

Truck  Crops  for  Canning 

The  total  supply  of  canned  vegetables  for  1937-38  is  expected 
to  be  15  to  20  percent  above  that  of  last  year.  It  appears  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  necessary  to  provide  for  normal  domestic  con- 
sumption and  to  replenish  the  low  carry-over  stocks. 

Prices  Lower  This  Year. 

Chiefly  because  of  this  large  supply,  current  prices  of  canned 
vegetables  are  from  20  to  25  percent  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 
These  lower  prices  are  likely  to  cause  canners  to  contract  with  growers 
for  a  smaller  acreage  in  1938  than  in  1937  and  at  prices  generally 
lower. 

If  reasonable  prices  and  incomes  to  growers  are  to  be  maintained 
it  may  be  desirable  to  reduce  next  season's  acreage  of  several  important 
crops  15  to  25  percent  below  that  of  1937. 

About  24^  million  cases  of  canned  corn  were  packed  in  1937.  This 
was  the  largest  pack  on  record,  being  almost  10  million  cases  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  With  the  present  supply  of  canned  corn 
very  large,  and  with  current  prices  to  canners  considerably  below 
those  of  last  year,  a  reduction  in  acreage  of  canning  corn  and  probably 
also  in  prices  to  growers  is  in  prospect  for  1938.  It  is  considered  that 
a  reasonably  profitable  pack  could  be  made  on  a  planting  of  around 
320,000  acres  next  year,  as  compared  with  this  year's  planting  of 
about  450,000  acres. 

Snap  beans  turned  out  a  record  crop  this  year  and  in  spite  of 
a  very  small  carry-over  canners  have  large  supplies  for  the  1937-38 
marketing  season.  Prices  are  extremely  low  this  fall.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  canners  will  contract  a  smaller  acreage  with 
growers  in  1938  and  the  scale  of  prices  probably  will  be  below  this 
year's  level.  Canners  have  advanced  the  contract  prices  to  growers 
each  year  since  1932.  Partly  as  a  result  of  these  price  increases,  the 
acreage  has  expanded  until  64,000  acres  were  planted  this  year. 
This  was  not  a  record  planting  but  high  yields  have  given  a  record 
production.  It  is  considered  that  a  planting  of  50,000  acres  in  1938 
will  produce  a'  reasonably  adequate  pack  under  average  growing- 
conditions. 

The  total  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  for  the  1937-38  marketing 
season  is  indicated  at  25.4  million  cases.  With  present  prices  low,  it 
appears  probable  that  canners  will  contract  a  smaller  acreage  with 
growers  in  1938,  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  in  1937.  With  average 
growing  conditions,  an  acreage  about  15  percent  smaller,  than  last 
year  probably  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  supply  within  the  limits 
of  average  consumption  and  leave  a  carry-over  of  2  to  3  million  cases. 

Green  peas  for  canning  are  estimated  at  260,000  tons  this  year,  which 
is  39  percent  larger  than  the  1936  crop  (188,000  tons).  It  appears  that 
the  1937  pack  will  total  around  23^  million  cases  in  addition  to  not  less 
than  7,000  tons  of  green  peas  for  "quick  freezing,"  etc. 
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Sweetpotatoes 

It  is  expected  that  sweetpotato  acreage  in  1938  will  increase  about 
20  percent  over  that  harvested  this  year.  If  yields  should  be  average, 
this  would  mean  a  crop  of  about  88  million  bushels,  which  would  be 
about  20  percent  more  than  the  1937  crop.  An  increase  in  produc- 
tion normally  depresses  the  price  of  sweetpotatoes;  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  prices  for  sweetpotatoes  next  year  will  average  lower 
than  those  received  for  the  1937  crop. 

Sweetpotato  acreage  this  year  was  only  slightly  greater  than  in  1936, 
but  the  yield  was  heavy  and  resulted  in  a  total  crop  about  17  percent 
larger.  The  average  farm  price  of  sweetpotatoes  recently  has  been 
around  90  cents  a  bushel,  compared  with  slightly  over  a  dollar  a  year 
ago.  However,  with  the  large  crop  of  white  potatoes,  it  is  probable 
that  prices  for  sweetpotatoes  will  run  still  lower. 

Potatoes 

The  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in  1938  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  that  planted  this  past  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  acreage 
in  the  early  and  intermediate  States  will  be  decreased  somewhat  but 
this  probably  will  be  offset  by  slight  increases  in  the  late  States. 

If  such  an  acreage  should  be  planted,  average  yields  would  give  a 
crop  in  1938  of  about  365  million  bushels.  Such  a  crop  would  be 
about  2  percent  below  average  and  about  9  percent  less  than  the  large 
crop  of  last  season. 

Based  upon  prospective  demand  conditions,  a  crop  of  this  size 
probably  would  result  in  prices  and  incomes  to  growers  somewhat 
higher  than  received  for  the  large  1937  crop  and,  with  the  exception 
of  1936,  substantially  higher  than  they  have  received  in  other  recent 
years. 

The  crop  this  fall  is  estimated  at  399  million  bushels.  This  is  69 
million  bushels  more  than  was  produced  in  1936  and  27  million 
bushels  more  than  the  average  crop  (1928-32). 

The  crop  in  the  late  States  was  about  17  percent  larger  than  that 
of  1936;  the  greatest  increase  is  in  the  five  central  surplus  late  States, 
where  the  crop  is  39  percent  larger  than  that  of  1936,  although  about 
equal  to  the  average.  In  the  ten  western  States  the  crop  is  around 
13  percent  larger  than  in  1936,  whereas  in  the  eight  eastern  late  States 
it  is  only  8  percent  larger.  In  the  twelve  other  late  States  production 
is  7  percent  larger  than  last  year.  In  the  seven  intermediate  States 
the  total  crop  is  around  41  percent  larger  and  in  the  eleven  early 
States  about  44  percent  larger  than  last  year. 

Rice 

More  than  a  million  acres  of  rice  were  harvested  in  the  United 
States  in  1937.  This  was  the  largest  acreage  in  10  years;  it  was 
115,000  acres  over  the  average  of  the  9  years  1928-37. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  supply  of  rice  on  hand  for  1937-38  is  the 
largest  ever  recorded.  Supplies  of  southern  rice  are  the  largest  ever 
known — about  2%  million  barrels  more  than  the  quantity  used  in 
1936-37.     Supplies  in  California  also  exceed  those  in  any  other  year, 
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despite  special  marketing  programs  designed  to  increase  the  domestic 
use  and  the  exports. 

Some  increase  in  the  use  of  rice  is  expected  during  the  1937-38 
season.  Domestic  consumption  may  show  further  slight  gains, 
helped  by  the  lower  prices;  takings  by  insular  possessions  may  be 
somewhat  above  those  of  last  year  if  water  shipments  are  not  re- 
stricted by  labor  difficulties.  Indications  are  that  exports  will  be 
larger  than  last  season  under  the  inducement  of  preferential  Cuban 
duties  on  American  rice,  some  relaxing  of  trade  restrictions  in  other 
importing  countries,  and  firmer  markets  on  southeastern  Asiatic  rice 
as  the  result  of  smaller  supplies  and  the  disturbance  in  the  Orient. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  exports  and  domestic  uses  will 
expand  enough  to  offset  the  increased  supplies  and  the  prospect  is 
that  there  will  be  a  carry-over  of  burdensome  stocks  again  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

There  are  as  yet  no  indications  as  to  the  rice  acreage  to  be  planted 
in  1938,  but  in  the  past  low  prices  usually  have  resulted  in  some 
reduction  of  acreage  the  following  season. 


Fl 


axseei 


Some  increase  in  world  supplies  of  flaxseed  is  probable  in  1938-39 
over  those  of  1937-38,  which  have  been  very  short.  The  small  carry- 
over will  be  more  than  offset  by  an  increased  crop  in  1938. 

The  demand  for  flaxseed  has  been  strong  and  promises  to  continue 
so.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  use  of  drying  oils  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  5  years.  The  percentage  of  linseed  oil  used 
had  dropped  off  somewhat  before  this  year,  but  since  last  spring  the 
quantity  of  linseed  oil  consumed  has  increased  rapidly.  Linseed  oil 
has  been  put  in  a  more  favorable  price  position  relative  to  other  drying- 
oils. 

With  the  world  wheat  outlook  indicating  heavy  supplies  of  wheat, 
it  appears  that  in  the  flax-producing  areas  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
making  higher  average  returns  per  acre  from  flaxseed  than  from  wheat, 
if  about  average  yields  are  obtained  for  1938.  Flax  acreage  might  be 
increased  by  30  percent  over  the  1935  or  1936  seedings  without  danger 
of  producing  more  seed  than  would  be  needed  to  supply  domestic 
consumption. 


Soyb 


eans 


Soybeans  had  an  unusually  favorable  market  during  the  past  season. 
The  1936-37  average  farm  price  was  $1.27  a  bushel." 

With  a  27-percent  increase  in  soybean  production  and  a  heavy  in- 
crease also  in  the  quantity  of  cottonseed,  prices  of  soybeans  to  growers 
are  expected  to  run  lower  in  1937-38. 

Looking  ahead  into  1938,  it  appears  that  the  demand  for  soybean 
oil  and  meal  will  be  fairly  good,  although  there  will  be  increased  sup- 
plies both  of  these  and  of  competing  products,  especially  cottonseed 
oil  and  meal. 

It  is  considered  that  a  production  next  year  equal  to  or  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  1937  crop  probably  would  cause  little  change  in  the 
market  situation  for  soybeans.  But  prospective  demand  conditions 
do  not  appear  to  warrant  any  marked  expansion  in  production. 
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Clover  and  Aifalfa  Seed 

Supplies  of  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  the  smallest  in  many  years. 
Alsike  clover,  although  not  so  short  as  the  two  former,  is  in  smaller 
supply  than  usual.     Sweet  clover  is  normal  or  better. 

Current  prices  for  these  seeds,  except  sweet  clover,  are  considerably 
higher  than  they  were  last  year — they  are  the  highest  in  18  years. 
Prices  for  sweet  clover  are  a  little  lower  than  in  1936. 

Good  stands  were  obtained  from  extensive  new  sowings  of  alfalfa 
and  the  clovers  last  spring,  and  the  acreage  for  seed  production  in 
1938  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  harvested  this  year.  It  is  not 
probable  that  prices  will  remain  at  the  present  very  high  levels  after 
next  spring,  unless  winter  killing  should  be  much  greater  than  usual, 
yet  these  prices  probably  will  still  be  higher  than  average  in  1938. 

Farmers  may  substitute  more  lespedeza  and  grass  for  these  high- 
priced  clovers  and  alfalfa  next  season,  for  supplies  of  the  former  will 
be  large.  Ordinarily  the  current  high  prices  would  stimulate  large 
imports  of  alsike  clover  from  Canada  next  year,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  production  there  also  has  been  much  below  average. 

Peanuts 

Farmers  are  receiving  favorable  prices  and  returns  for  the  large  1937 
peanut  crop,  largely  because  of  the  peanut-diversion  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  These  favorable  returns 
are  likely  to  result  hi  some  increase  in  acreage  next  season. 

Unless  yields  are  substantially  below  average,  production  of  peanuts 
will  again  be  large  in  1938.  The  marketing  situation  in  1938-39  will 
again  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  demand  for  peanuts  for 
oil  production. 

The  crushing  outlet  in  the  present  season  is  unfavorable  because  of 
low  prices  for  competing  oils  and  fats,  and  as  a  result  an  emergency 
measure  providing  for  subsidy  payments  for  the  diversion  of  peanuts  to 
crushers  has  been  put  into  effect. 

It  seems  probable  that  prices  for  peanut  oil  in  1938-39  will  not 
improve  over  this  season's  prices.  Stocks  of  competing  oils  and  fats 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  season  are  expected  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  this  season,  principally  because  of  the  heavy  production  of 
cottonseed  oil  from  the  1937  cotton  crop. 


Dry  B 


eans 


An  increased  acreage  with  a  heavy  yield  turned  out  a  crop  of  14,340,- 
000  bags  of  dry  edible  beans  this  year.  This  crop,  plus'a  carry-over 
of  about  850,000  bags,  has  made  a  total  supply  considerably  larger 
than  last  year,  or  than  average.  In  consequence,  prices  have  declined 
sharply  during  recent  months  and  probably  will  average  much  lower 
than  in  the  1936-37  season. 

Because  of  the  lower  prices,  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  planted  to 
beans  in  1938  will  be  reduced  materially,  particularly  Pea  beans,  Great 
Northern,  Baby  Lima,  and  Blaekeye." 

A  total  harvested  acreage  in  1938  about  the  same  as  that  available 
for  harvest  this  fall,  with  average  yields,  would  produce  around  12 
million  bags  (100  lbs.).     This  would  not  be  far  from  an  average  crop, 
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and  together  with  a  probable  carry-over  from  the  1937-38  season 
somewhat  larger  than  average,  would  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
beans  to  equal  the  quantity  ordinarily  used. 

Tree  Nuts 

It  is  probable  that  the  production  of  tree  nuts  in  this  country  will 
continue  at  a  high  level.  The  trend  is  expected  to  continue  moderately 
upward. 

Three  items  stand  out  in  the  situation  of  the  last  15  years:  (1)  There 
has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  since  1928  in  the  consumption  of 
cashews;  (2)  almonds  are  declining  in  importance;  (3)  farm  prices  of 
walnuts  and  improved  varieties  of  pecans  have  stayed  at  low  levels 
established  early  in  the  depression. 

It  is  probable  that  these  trends  will  characterize  the  next  2  or  3 
years  at  least.  One  further  item  is  the  rapidly  increasing  production 
of  filberts  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  outlook  is  for  lower  prices  for  tree  nuts  in  1937-38,  since  the 
pecan,  almond,  and  English  walnut  crops  are  all  substantially  larger 
than  they  were  in  1936. 


Feed  Crops, 


The  situation  of  most  livestock  producers  is  more  favorable  with 
respect  to  feed  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  are  the  only  Corn  Belt  States  where  the  supply  of  feed  grains 
per  animal  is  below  average.  In  the  Corn  Belt  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  the  supply  of  feed  grains  in  proportion  to  animals  is  much  above 
average. 

Feed  Grains 

Larger  Supplies  of  Feed  Grains. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  this  fall  are  estimated  at  about  97 
million  tons,  which  is  a  much  larger  supply  than  in  any  of  the  last  4 
years  but  is  slightly  below  the  average  (1928-32).  With  a  reduced 
number  of  animals  to  feed,  the  current  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal 
is  above  average  in  most  of  the  important  livestock  producing  States. 

Drought  has  again  curtailed  production,  however,  in  an  area  extend- 
ing from  northern  Texas  to  Montana  and  North  Dakota  and  supplies 
of  feed  grains  will  again  be  small  in  parts  of  this  area,  even  after  taking 
account  of  the  greatly  reduced  livestock  numbers. 

Corn 

Much  More  Corn  This  Year. 

This  year's  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  2%  billion  bushels. 
This  is  more  than  a  billion  bushels  larger  than  the  very  small  crop  of 
last  year ;  it  is  slightly  above  the  1928-32  average.  The  crop  in  the  1 1 
Corn  Belt  States  is  nearly  double  that  of  last  year  although  it  is  still 
slightly  below  average. 

With  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  probably  as  much  as  25  percent 
below  average  and  the  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  about 
10  percent  below,  supplies  of  corn  per  hog  and  per  animal  unit  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  above  average. 

Despite  the  prospective  increased  feeding  of  hogs  and  other  kinds  of 
livestock,  the  corn  supply  is  such  that  there  probably  will  be  a  larger 
than  average  carry-over  of  corn  at  the  end  of  the  1937-38  marketing 
year.  The  carry-over  may  be  unusually  large  in  some  of  the  Corn 
Belt  States  where  production  is  above  average  and  the  number  of  hogs 
unusually  small. 

Oats 

More  Oats  Also. 

The  total  supply  of  oats  for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  1,243,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  is  about  16  percent  larger  than  the  small  supply  a 
year  earlier,  although  it  is  still  about  9  percent  below  average. 

Millfeeds 

More  Millfeeds. 

The  heavier  crops  of  grains  and  cotton  this  year  will  increase  the 
supplies   of  millfeeds   and   cottonseed   cake   and  meal   available   for 
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feeding.     Probably  the  larger  domestic   output  of  wheat  millfeeds 
this  season  will  be  offset  by  reduced  imports. 

There  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds 
the  coming  year  over  recent  years.  Around  40  percent  more  cotton- 
seed cake  and  meal  will  be  turned  out  this  season  than  last.  Supplies 
of  soybean  cake  and  meal  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  season. 
Gluten  feed  and  meal  supplies  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  last 
season.  Distillers'  and  brewers'  dried  grains  also  probably  will  be 
in  larger  supply  the  coming  year. 

Hay 

Hay  Supply  Per  Animal  About  Average. 

This  year's  hay  crop  of  84 %  milhon  tons,  plus  a  carry-over  of  6 
million  tons,  provides  somewhat  larger  supplies  per  animal  unit  than 
have  been  available  in  most  recent  years  but  about  the  same  as  aver- 
age (1928-32).  This  year's  crop  is  larger  than  average  in  most 
eastern  and  southern  States  but  is  only  average  or  below  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  most  of  the  western  States. 

The  crop  of  clover-timothy  hay  west  of  the  Alleghenies  is  small. 
This  has  been  largely  offset  by  increased  crops  of  alfalfa,  lespedeza, 
and  annual  hay  crops.  In  the  Northwest,  where  wild  hay  is  important, 
the  crop  this  year  is  only  a  little  below  average.  Generally  speaking, 
hay  supplies  per  animal  are  somewhat  above  average  in  nearly  all 
sections  east  of  the  Mississippi,  whereas  they  are  below  average  in 
most  of  the  "West. 

The  quality  of  the  hay  crop  throughout  the  United  States  is  below 
average  this  year  owing  both  -to  weeds  and  to  weather  damage  at 
harvest  time. 

Lower  Feed  Prices. 

Prices  of  all  feeds  are  expected  to  average  much  lower  during  the 
1937-38  marketing  year  than  last  season  as  a  result  of  the  much 
larger  supplies.  It  is  possible  that  grain  prices  may  run  slightly 
higher  than  2  years  ago,  reflecting  an  improvement  in  livestock  prices. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  prices  of  feeds  have  been 
at  the  highest  level  in  more  than  10  years  as  a  result  of  the  cut  in 
supplies  from  drought.  Corn  especially  has  been  high.  This  whole 
situation  has  been  changed  by  this  year's  crops,  placing  feeders  in  a 
very  much  better  position  for  the  coming  year. 


Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. 

The  supply  of  feed  is  much  better  this  fall  than  last;  livestock  will 
be  produced  at  lower  cost  and  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of 
hogs  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  will  increase  the  coming  season. 

Total  supplies  of  meats,  excluding  poultry,  in  1938  are  expected  to 
be  larger  than  this  year  but  will  continue  to  be  less  than  average. 
Probably  the  increase  in  supply  will  come  mostly  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year  and  will  be  largely  in  pork  and  the  better  grades  of  beef. 

Pork  production  has  been  much  below  average  the  last  3  years  as  a 
result  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  The  small  output  of  pork 
since  1934  has  brought  the  total  production  of  meats  in  this  period 
down  below  average.  Production  of  beef  and  veal  has  been  somewhat 
above  average  since  1933. 

Consumer  demand  for  meats  in  1938  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less 
favorable  than  this  year  and  this  fact,  together  with  larger  supplies, 
will  result  in  a  lower  level  of  prices  for  meat  and  livestock  next  year. 

Although  the  trend  in  numbers  of  all  livestock  is  expected  to  be 
upward  in  the  next  few  years,  the  total  will  be  smaller  than  average 
until  about  1940  or  1941.  If  feed-crop  production  in  the  next  3  or  4 
years  is  about  equal  to  average,  there  will  be  ample  feed  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  livestock,  and  livestock  prices  will  be  high  in  relation 
to  feed  prices.  Such  a  situation  would  be  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  existed  in  most  of  the  last  4  years. 

Hoss 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  present  marketing  year, 
October  through  next  September,  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  34  million  head  slaughtered  in  the  previous  year.  It  will  be 
much  below  the  average  slaughter  of  recent  years,  which  ranged  from 
41  million  to  49  million  head. 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  this  coming  season  will  be 
heavier  than  last  season,  with  the  greatest  difference  coming  in  the 
first  4  or  5  months  of  the  year.  The  average  for  the  year  probably 
will  range  from  230  to  235  pounds,  compared  with  220  pounds  last 
season.  The  heavier  average  weights  probably  will  about  offset  the 
expected  decrease  in  number  of  hogs  slaughtered. 

Last  spring's  pig  crop  (38,779,000  head)  was  about  3  million  head 
smaller  than  the  crop  of  the  previous  spring.  Except  for  that  in  1935 
it  was  the  smallest  in  many  years.  Most  of  the  reductions  were  in  the 
western  Corn  Belt,  reflecting  the  short  corn  production  in  that  area 
in  1936. 

Smaller  Fall  Pig  Crop  in  1937. 

The  pig  crop  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
last  fall.  If  the  number  of  sows  farrowed  should  be  about  as  was  indi- 
cated in  the  June  survey,  this  fall's  pig  crop  will  be  about  a  million 
head  smaller  than  that  of  1936.  If  this  should  prove  true,  the  com- 
bined spring  and  fall  pig  crops  of  1937  will  be  about  4  million  head 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.     Nearly  all  of  this  reduction  will  be  in  the 

Corn  Belt,  most  of  it  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Smaller  Storage  Stocks. 

Stocks  of  pork  and  lard  in  storage  decreased  rapidly  during  last 
summer.  By  the  beginning  of  September  stocks  of  pork  were  less 
than  half  as  large  as  in  March  and  were  about  50  million  pounds  less 
than  the  small  stocks  of  September  last  year.  Lard  stocks  were  below 
average. 

The  storage  situation  this  coming  year  probably  will  be  decidedly 
different  from  that  of  last  year.  Since  it  is  expected  that  hog  slaughter 
during  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year  will  represent  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  year's  total,  no  marked  rise  in  hog  prices  next  spring  and 
summer  is  probable.  Consequently,  the  storage  demand  for  hog  prod- 
ucts this  coming  winter  season  probably  will  not  be  so  strong  as  it  was 
last  winter.  Probably  the  accumulation  of  hog  products  in  storage 
will  be  relatively  small  during  the  next  3  months. 

Vanishing  Exports. 

Our  export  market  for  pork  products  has  dwindled  to  a  very  small 
outlet.  In  the  5  years  1925-29  the  average  annual  exports  of  hog 
products  were  roughly  equivalent  to  about  7  million  hogs,  or  about 
15  percent  of  the  total  slaughter.  In  1936  exports  were  equivalent  to 
only  about  1  million  hogs,  or  about  3  percent  of  the  inspected  slaughter. 

Prices  Probably  Lower  Next  Year. 

During  the  past  marketing  year  the  packers  paid  an  average  price  of 
$10.15  for  hogs.  That  was  slightly  higher  than  the  prvious  season, 
notwithstanding  that  slaughter  supplies  also  were  somewhat  larger,  a 
fact  probably  reflecting  the  better  consumer  demand. 

As  the  total  live  weight  of  hogs  for  slaughter  this  coming  year  prob- 
ably will  be  little  different  from  that  of  last  year  and  the  domestic 
demand  may  be  less  favorable,  it  is  expected  that  hog  prices  will 
average  lower  than  they  did  last  season.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  hog  prices  in  the  first  half  of  this  season  will  be  higher  than  in  the 
last  half.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  that  prevailed  last 
season.  With  prospects  for  considerably  larger  marketings  of  hogs 
next  summer  than  last,  prices  then  probably  will  average  lower. 

More  Pigs  Next  Year. 

The  number  of  pigs  raised  in  1938  is  expected  to  be  materially  larger 
than  it  was  this  year.  Next  spring's  pig  crop  probably  will  be  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  4  years,  although  it  will  still  be  below  the 
average  of  the  years  1920  to  1933.  Next  fall's  pig  crop  will  be  larger 
than  this  fall's  unless  another  severe  drought  should  again  cut  the 
corn  crop. 

The  increase  in  number  of  pigs  will  not  be  reflected  in  slaughter 
until  the  end  of  next  year  and  in  1939. 

If  feed-grain  production  next  year  and  in  1939  should  be  about 
average,  a  further  increase  in  hog  production  will  occur,  but  it  is 
expected  that  even  with  favorable  crop  years  the  number  of  pigs 
raised  will  not  reach  the  1929-33  average  level  before  1940.  Slaughter 
supplies  under  such  conditions  will  not  reach  average  numbers  before 
1941. 
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Beef  Cattle 

Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1938  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  this  year,  with  most  of  the  decrease  occurring  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Slaughter  of  steers  probably  will  not  be  greatly  different 
from  this  year;  itmay  be  slightly  larger. 

In  those  areas  in  which  cattle  numbers  have  been  reduced  in  recent 
years  because  of  drought,  it  is  expected  that  some  restocking  will  be 
done  and  this  will  result  in  fewer  cows,  heifers,  and  calves  going  to 
slaughter.  Because  of  the  larger  feed^  supplies  in  prospect  and  the 
fairly  wide  feeding  margins  obtained  in  1937,  the  number  of  well- 
finished  cattle  for  market  in  1938  will  be  much  larger  than  in  the 
current  year.  The  greatest  increase  in  marketings  of  such  cattle  over 
1937  probably  will  occur  during  the  period  from  May  to  October. 

Average  weights  of  cattle  slaughtered  next  year  will  be  considerably 
heavier  than  this  past  year  and  this  increase  in  weight  will  offset  in 
part  the  decrease  in  number  slaughtered.  The  total  supply  of  beef 
for  consumption  next  year,  therefore,  probably  will  be  nearly  as  large 
as  in  1937  and  will  include  a  larger  proportion  of  beef  of  the  better 
grades. 

Probably  Narrower  Price  Spread  Next  Season. 

In  view  of  the  prospects  for  larger  marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle 
during  most  of  1938,  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  probably  will 
decline  more  than  usual  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  cattle  probably  will  advance  seasonally 
during  the  first  half  of  next  year  and  may  reach  higher  levels  than  in 
1937.  The  present  unusually  wide  spread  in  cattle  prices,  therefore, 
is  expected  to  narrow  considerably  during  the  next  9  months. 

Cattle  Numbers  Likely  to  Reach  Low  Point  in  1938. 

Cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  smaller  than  those  a  year  earlier  and  will  represent  the  low 
point  in  the  present  cycle  of  cattle  production,  unless  there  is  a  recur- 
rence of  drought  in  1938  or  1939. 

The  increase  in  numbers  in  the  next  cattle  cycle  probably  will  be 
smaller  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  cycles.  Most  of  the  expansion 
probably  will  be  in  those  areas  where  the  numbers  were  sharply 
reduced  in  recent  years  because  of  drought  and  feed  shortage. 

Any  general  tendency  to  increase  cattle  numbers  during  the  next 
few  years  is  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  in  slaughter  several  years 
hence  when  hog  slaughter  and  total  meat  supplies  will  be  much  larger 
than  at  present.  Thus  any  advantage  that  might  be  gained  by  in- 
creasing cattle  numbers  in  the  near  future  probably  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  price  declines  that  would  result  later  when  market- 
ings increased,  unless  there  is  a  compensating  increase  in  consumer 
demand. 

Some  expansion  in  cattle  numbers,  however,  is  likely  to  occur  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

The  number  of  lambs  fed  this  winter  probably  will  be  larger  than 
last  winter.  Most  of  the  increase  will  be  in  the  Corn  Belt  States 
where  feed  supplies  are  much  larger  and  prices  lower  than  they  were 
last  year. 
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The  number  of  fed  lambs  coming  to  market  during  the  fed-lamb 
season,  December  through  next  April,  will  be  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Total  slaughter  supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  this  period,  however, 
may  be  no  larger  than  last  year  since  the  marketings  from  sources 
other  than  feed  lots  probably  will  be  smaller. 

Prices  of  lambs,  when  the  marketing  season  begins  in  December, 
probably  will  be  higher  than  a  year  earlier;  but  the  seasonal  advance 
in  prices  from  January  to  April  is  expected  to  be  smaUer  than  it  was 
in  1937.  The  average  price  of  lambs  for  the  entire  season,  December 
through  April,  may  be  slightly  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  as  the 
demand  for  meats  and  wool  may  be  somewhat  less  favorable. 

In  the  last  3  years  prices  of  lambs  have  been  less  affected  by  the 
short  supplies  of  hogs  than  have  prices  of  both  hogs  and  cattle.  If 
hog  slaughter  increases  after  1938,  as  now  seems  probable,  prices  of 
lambs  will  not  suffer  as  much  as  hogs  and  cattle.  Consequently, 
after  the  next  2  or  3  years  it  is  expected  that  lamb  prices  will  be  higher 
in  relation  to  other  meat  animals  than  they  have  been  this  year. 

Sheep  numbers  for  the  country  as  a  whole  probably  will  not  change 
greatly  during  the  next  few  years.  Some  reduction  in  the  western 
sheep  States  is  expected  but  a  further  slight  increase  in  the  native 
sheep  States  seems  probable. 
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The  prospective  increase  in  world  production  of  wool  in  1937  will 
be  partly  offset  by  the  apparently  smaller  stocks  on  hand.  In  the 
spring  of  1938  when  the  United  States  clip  becomes  available  for  mar- 
ket, it  is  expected  that  the  world  wool  supplies  will  be  slightly  larger 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier. 

Estimates  are  that  wool  production  in  the  15  important  countries 
in  1937  will  be  about  3  percent  larger  than  it  was  the  previous  year. 
World  production  in  1936,  exclusive  of  Kussia  and  China,  totaled 
3,386,000,000  pounds,  which  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  1935. 

Supplies  of  wool  from  the  southern  hemisphere  in  1937-38,  the  bulk 
of  which  will  be  available  for  market  this  fall  and  winter,  are  now 
expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago,  although  slightly  smaller 
than  the  average  (1931-35). 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  estimated 
at  about  367  million  pounds,  which  was  about  2  percent  larger  than 
that  of  1936  but  practically  the  same  as  the  average.  The  increase 
this  year  over  last  was  the  result  of  a  larger  number  of  sheep  and  a 
heavier  average  weight  per  fleece. 

Wool  prices  in  the  domestic  market  advanced  sharply  in  late  1936 
and  early  1937.  More  recently,  however,  prices  here,  and  in  foreign 
markets  have  declined  as  a  result  of  weaker  demand  from  the  mills. 
Wool  prices,  however,  have  declined  relatively  less  than  have  prices 
of  cotton  or  silk  or  of  most  other  raw  materials. 

In  the  United  States  at  least,  there  apparently  has  been  some 
accumulation  of  finished  wool  products  this  year  and  this,  along  with 
prospective  weaker  consumer  demand  in  1938,  may  tend  to  curtail 
the  domestic  mill  demand  for  wool.  The  present  relation  between 
wool  and  other  textile  prices  also  is  such  as  to  reduce  mill  consumption 
of  wool.  At  present,  market  factors  in  the  wool  situation  indicate 
that  wool  prices  in  1938  will  be  lower  than  in  1937. 
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Mohair 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  mohair  situation  occurred  during  the 
last  2  years  and  was  well  maintained  through  the  spring  of  1937. 
Since  last  spring,  however,  mohair  prices  have  declined  and  up  to 
early  October  very  little  of  the  fall  clip  had  been  sold. 

Because  of  the  relatively  high  prices  prevailing  during  most  of  the 
current  year,  manufacturers  apparently  are  substituting  larger  quan- 
tities of  coarse  cotton  and  rayon  for  mohair.  With  prospects  for  a 
smaller  volume  of  automobile  production  in  1938  than  this  year, 
the  demand  for  mohair  from  this  source  next  year  may  be  less 
favorable. 

Mohair  production  probably  was  larger  this  year  than  in  1936. 

The  number  of  goats  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1938  will  be  larger 
than  a  year  previous  and  a  further  increase  in  mohair  production  in 
1938  is  probable. 

Dairy  Products 

The  coming  winter,  1937-38,  probably  will  be  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able for  dairymen  since  1930.  Production  of  feed  grains  and  hay  in 
1937  was  large  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers,  and  feed  prices  during 
the  current  feeding  season  will  average  decidedly  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  of  dairy  products  probably  will  average  the  highest 
since  the  winter  of  1929-30. 

Milk  production  per  cow  is  likely  to  average  the  highest  since  the 
winter  of  1931-32.  Total  milk  production  from  October  through 
next  May  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  3  to  5  percent  over  the 
like  preceding  period,  most  of  this  occurring  after  January  1. 

Short-time  Outlook  Favorable. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  during  the  coming  winter  probably  wall 
average  about  the  same  as  or  slightly  higher  than  last  winter.  Cows 
will  be  fed  fairly  liberally  this  season. 

Feed  prices  already  are  lower  in  relation  to  dairy  products  and 
during  the  coming  winter  feeders  will  be  at  a  much  greater  advantage 
than  they  were  last  winter. 

Milk  production  per  cow  is  likely  to  average  rather  high,  but  total 
production  per  capita  of  the  population  will  be  close  to  that  of  the 
last  10  years. 

In  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  city  pay  rolls  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  living,  which  probably  will  more  than  offset 
the  effect  of  larger  dairy  production  on  prices. 

Long-time  Outlook  Moderately  Favorable. 

The  number  of  milk  cows,  which  is  now  6  percent  less  than  the  peak 
of  4  years  ago,  appears  to  have  passed  the  low  point  but  is  still  some- 
what below  average  in  proportion  to  population.  The  number  of 
heifers  and  calves  being  raised  is  only  slightly  above  average  in  pro- 
portion to  milk  cows,  and  current  reports  on  calves  and  cows  being 
marketed  do  not  indicate  any  material  change  in  milk-cow  numbers 
before  the  end  of  1938. 

If  the  price  of  cattle  continues  high,  as  seems  probable,  a  point  may 
soon  be  reached  when  large  numbers  of  farmers  will  begin  to  hold  back 
breeding  stock  to  increase  their  herds,  thus  reducing  the  marketings 
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of  cows  and  heifers.  Such  reduced  marketings  during  the  next  year 
or  so  seem  likely  to  support  prices  of  cows  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
peak  of  prices  of  milk  cows  may  not  be  reached  until  1938  or  1939. 

Although  prices  of  most  meat  animals  are  high,  prices  of  milk  cows 
have  not  as  yet  shown  a  comparable  increase.  More  heifer  calves 
may  be  saved  for  milk  cows,  beginning  in  1938,  but  it  will  be  more 
than  2  years  later  before  the  milking  herd  will  be  increased  by  these 
additions.  The  number  of  milk  cows  can  be  increased  also  by  reduced 
cullings  and  by  the  milking  of  more  beef  and  dual-purpose  cows. 

Better  Feeding  Situation. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  may  continue  somewhat  low  in  relation  to 
population  for  a  few  years,  but  the  relationship  of  dairy-product  prices 
to  feed  costs  is  likely  to  result  in  more  liberal  feeding  and  a  somewhat 
larger  production  of  milk  per  cow  than  in  the  year  just  passed. 

During  the  last  85  years  the  long-time  tendency  has  been  for 
prices  of  butterfat  to  rise  in  relation  to  prices  of  feed  grains.  Since 
the  short  crops  of  1934  and  1936  butterfat  prices  have  been  unusually 
low  in  relation  to  feeds.  If  feed  supplies  should  be  about  average 
during  the  next  few  years  a  more  normal  price  relationship  between 
butter  and  feed  grains  will  be  established.  This  will  tend  to  re- 
establish the  upward  trend  of  dairy  production. 

Milk  Consumption  Increasing. 

Fluid  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream  were  the  only  important  dairy 
products  to  show  a  decline  in  consumption  during  the  depression. 
At  present,  however,  the  trend  in  consumption  of  these  products  is 
upward.  The  estimated  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in 
cities  and  villages  in  1936  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  predepression 
peak  in  1929.  The  outlook  for  the  next  5  years  is  for  further  increases 
in  the  consumption  of  these  products. 

Probably  No  Great  Change  in  Imports. 

Indications  are  that  domestic  prices  of  butter  will  not  attract  foreign 
supplies  this  winter  any  larger  than  those  in  1936-37.  If  dairy 
production  in  Australia  recovers  fully  following  2  years  of  severe 
drought,  it  might  tend  to  widen  the  margin  between  London  and  New 
York  butter  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extension  of  unsettled 
conditions  in  Europe  would  tend  to  limit  the  imports  of  dairy  products 
into  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1937,  imports  of  all  dairy  products  in 
excess  of  exports  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  958,000,000  pounds  of 
milk.  This  was  slightly  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  consumption 
within  the  United  States. 

Outlook  by  Regions. 

In  most  of  the  northeastern  area  considerable  expansion  is  probable 
as  a  result  of  further  increases  in  the  local  demand  for  fresh  milk 
and  cream. 

In  the  main  Cotton  Belt  there  has  been  recently  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  share-cropper  and  other  farmers  who  keep 
one  or  more  milk  cows  and  there  has  been  some  expansion  of  dairying, 
particularly  following  periods  of  low  prices  for  cotton.  There  may  be 
some  further  increases  in  local  dairying  in  the  South,  likewise  some 
further  shifting  from  the  production  of  farm-made  butter  for  sale  to 
the  delivery  of  milk  and  cream  to  commercial  plants. 
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In  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  particularly  in  the  States  where 
drought  has  caused  great  reduction  in  dairy  herds  and  in  incomes, 
some  increases  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  are  to  be  expected  as  normal 
feed  supplies  are  restored. 

Prices  of  both  beef  cattle  and  hogs  are  now  high  in  comparison  with 
prices  of  butterf  at  and  probably  there  will  be  only  a  moderate  increase 
in  commercial  milk  and  butterfat  production  until  the  price  of  beef 
cattle  declines.  If  the  export  market  for  hogs  is  not  regained,  however, 
dairying  may  in  time  become  increasingly  important  in  parts  of  this 
area,  particularly  in  northern  Iowa  and  parts  of  Missouri. 

In  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  some  recovery  in  the  number  of 
milk  cows  is  to  be  expected  in  areas  where  extreme  reductions  were 
caused  by  the  droughts,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  feci  seems  more  probable  than  a  marked  increase  in  dairying. 

In  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  the  number  of  milk  cows  and 
production  probably  will  increase  with  the  extension  of  irrigation  and 
the  development  of  the  area,  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  needs  of 
the  population. 

Putting  the  various  regional  views  together,  it  seems  that  produc- 
tion in  practically  all  States  is  likely  to  be  expanded  enough  to  provide 
for  local  increases  in  market-milk  requirements.  Increases  in  milk 
production  for  butter  and  cheese  manufacture  are  to  be  expected 
chiefly  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  northern  Iowa,  and  in  other 
Corn  Belt  States  and  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  As 
in  some  of  these  areas  butterfat  production  competes  directly  with 
beef  cattle  and  hogs,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  expect  fairly 
favorable  returns  from  butter  so  long  as  these  competing  products 
continue  high  enough  to  check  dairy  expansion. 

Chickens  and  Eggs 

The  feed  situation  next  spring  will  be  much  more  favorable  for 
poultry  men  than  it  was  last  spring.  Because  of  more  favorable 
relationship  between  egg  and  feed  prices,  an  increase  in  the  hatch  next 
spring  over  1937  is  probable.  The  fact  that  laying  flocks  are  likely 
to  be  the  lowest  in  a  dozen  years  will  also  influence  poultrymen  to 
increase  the  hatchings. 

Less  Poultry  for  Market  the  First  Half  of  1938. 

Because  of  the  smaller  flocks  now  and  the  light  hatch  last  spring, 
market  receipts  of  poultry  up  to  the  middle  of  1938  are  likely  to  be 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  But  with  a  prospective  heavier  hatch  next 
spring,  receipts  during  the  last  half  of  1938  are  likely  to  exceed  those 
of  the  present  period. 

Laying  Flocks  Small. 

The  hatch  of  young  chicks  last  spring  was  19  percent  less  than  the 
previous  spring.  This  has  made  fewer  pullets  available  for  the  laying 
flocks,  a  fact  which  will  be  only  slightly  offset  by  a  more  favorable 
egg-feed  ratio.  Thus  the  laying  flock  is  expected  to  be  smaller  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year  than  it  was  a  year  earlier. 

It  is  expected  that  with  favorable  feed  conditions  in  1938  the  laying 
flock  will  be  built  up  both  by  heavier  hatching  and  by  less  rigorous 
culling.  The  size  of  laying  flocks  in  the  past  has  fluctuated  rather 
regularly  in  3-year  cycles.     The  last  low  point  was  in  the  winter  of 
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1934-35.  It  seems  probable  that  this  winter  will  mark  another  such 
low  point  and  that  by  the  fall  of  1938  the  laying  flocks  will  be  larger 
than  this  fall. 

Possibly  Lower  Rate  of  Laying. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  an  especially  large  number  of  eggs 
per  hen  was  laid.  The  weather  was  favorable,  culling  had  been  more 
rigid  than  usual,  and  there  was  a  high  proportion  of  pullets  in  the 
flocks.  In  1938,  with  culling  probably  less  rigid  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  pullets,  the  rate  of  production  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  in  1937. 

Fewer  Eggs  in  Storage  Next  Year. 

Storage  stocks  of  eggs  in  1938  are  expected  to  be  much  smaller 
than  in  1937.  The  mid-summer  peak  in  stocks  of  eggs  this  year  was 
about  25  percent  above  last  year  and  was  exceeded  only  In  1930. 
These  large  stocks  were  mainly  a  result  of  an  increased  supply  of  eggs 
and  a  somewhat  stronger  incentive  to  store.  These  influences  are 
likely  to  be  reversed  next  year,  production  probably  being  lower  and 
the  storage  incentive  presumably  to  be  weakened  by  a  less  profitable 
season  than  1935-36. 

Egg  Production  Shifted  Eastward. 

The  center  of  egg  production  has  shifted  eastward.  This  fact  is 
indicated  by  the  census  data  between  1930  and  1935  and  the  declining 
shipments  of  eggs  from  western  and  midwestern  areas  to  eastern 
markets,  especially  New  York.  At  the  same  time  shipments  from 
the  North  Atlantic  States  have  increased. 

This  shift,  somewhat  in  evidence  before  1929,  was  caused  largely 
by  the  depression  and  has  been  partly  maintained  by  drought.  When 
prices  of  eggs  went  very  low  and  transportation  costs  remained  high, 
production  suffered  more  in  distant  areas  than  in  areas  close  to  market. 
Production  was  stimulated  in  nearby  areas  that  had  motor  transporta- 
tion and  a  higher  price  level. 

Turkeys 

Turkey  production  this  year  is  placed  at  about  10  percent  less  than 
the  record  crop  of  1936.  Many  small  growers  and  some  large  ones 
have  discontinued  production  entirely  but  large  increases  have  been 
made  by  commercial  producers  in  some  States. 

Much  of  the  variation  in  numbers  on  hand,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  reflects  the  feed  situation,  some  of  the  biggest  reductions 
being  in  drought  areas. 

The  production  of  turkeys  for  sale  in  the  fall  of  1938  is  expected  to 
be  increased  as  the  cost  of  feed  for  finishing  the  1937  crop  will  be 
lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  the  price  in  most  instances  will  be 
higher. 

Although  the  smaller  crop  this  year  will  tend  to  raise  prices  for  tur- 
keys this  fall  and  winter  above  those  of  last  fall  and  possibly  above 
1935,  the  larger  hatch  expected  next  year  probably  mil  bring  prices 
for  turkeys  in  the  fall  of  1938  below  those  of  this  fall. 
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The  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  has  been  declining  since 
the  World  War  but  the  rate  of  decrease  is  slowing  clown.  It  is  expected 
that  the  low  point  in  numbers  will  be  reached  about  1940  or  1942  when 
the  number  of  colts  raised  will  offset  the  disappearance  of  older  animals 
from  farms.  The  low  point  in  animals  of  working  age  will  occur  2  or 
3  years  later. 

During  the  next  few  years  prices  of  horses  and  mules  probably  will 
continue  on  a  fairly  high  level  with  possibly  some  tendency  to  decline. 
The  price  of  mules  probably  will  be  maintained  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  price  of  horses. 

The  number  of  mules  decreased  last  year  by  a  greater  percentage 
than  horses.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  present  number  of  mules 
could  be  maintained  with  the  number  of  mule  colts  now  being  raised. 

The  average  farm  price  of  horses  has  been  about  the  same  this  year 
as  last.  The  farm  price  of  mules,  however,  has  been  about  $6  a  head 
higher  in  1937  than  in  1936.  The  demand  in  the  horse  markets  has 
been  principally  for  young  mares  suitable  for  both  work  and  breeding, 
and  for  mules.  Prices  in  public  markets  this  fall  have  fallen  off  some- 
what under  those  of  last  fall. 

Table  3. — Number  of  horses  and  mules 
(Thousand  head 


Total  number  of  horses  and  mule 

Number  2  years  old  and  over 

Number  1  to  2  years  old 

Number  under  1  year 

Average  price  horses,  September^ 
Average  price  mules,  September. 


1920 

1930 

25,  817 

19, 124 

22,  455 

17, 981 

1,  753 

569 

1,609 

574 

$96 

$61 

$14S 

$72 

193; 


16, 130 
14,  636 
710 
784 
$93 
$113 


The  manufacture  of  tractors  has  gone  forward  at  a  rapid  rate  during 
the  last  3  years.  A  large  number  of  these  tractors  have  been  sold  to 
replace  old  tractors,  but  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  new  tractors 
are  of  the  general  purpose  type  than  was  true  10  years  ago. 

Since  it  is  probable  that  the  need  for  motive  power  on  farms  will  not 
expand  greatly,  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  of  working  age  on 
farms  now  may  represent  the  maximum  number  needed.  Those  who 
raise  horses  and  mules  for  sale  should  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  trend  in 
colt  production  and  in  use  of  mechanical  power  and  should  plan 
breeding  operations  accordingly. 
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